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Abstract 


In an experiment that tests the effects of different information on the role of electability and policy considerations in people’s 
evaluations of presidential candidates, we find that both substance and electability affect those assessments. In the context of the 
2004 Democratic presidential primary, evaluations of candidates by more politically sophisticated partisans were affected by the 
experimental treatment that mentioned the traditional Democratic issue of social security, whereas less sophisticated respondents 
were more affected by the issue treatment that mentioned the economy. Because both groups were affected by positive electability 
information, we find some evidence of strategic considerations in voters’ decision-making processes. In contrast to complaints that 
citizens do not use substantive information when assessing candidates in presidential nomination campaigns, we find that presiden- 
tial primary candidates’ electability and issue emphases both matter. 
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1. Introduction 


In most presidential primary campaigns, voters are 
asked to make a complicated decision with few of the 
usual features found in most general elections. The set 
of alternatives contains candidates from within the 
same party, so partisan identification or the comparison 
between competing party records or platforms is irrele- 
vant. Often, candidates within the same party differ lit- 
tle over ideology and policy stances; they distinguish 
themselves instead over policy priorities. In most 
contended nominations, there is no incumbent and 
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therefore retrospective evaluations are of lesser value. 
There are many plausible candidates, most of whom 
are unknown to the public prior to the campaign. In ad- 
dition, the decision-making context is unusually dy- 
namic, with many aspects of the campaign changing 
dramatically from one week to the next. The voter is 
asked to make a complex decision and asked to do so 
very quickly and often with little information readily 
at hand. Two general themes are often cited as the basis 
for evaluation and assessment in this dynamic decision 
context: policy priorities—what do the candidates most 
firmly stand for—and electability—who has the mo- 
mentum that can carry him from Iowa to the White 
House. In this paper, we report the results of an exper- 
iment that tests the effect of different information on 
the role of electability and policy considerations in 
voters’ evaluations of the candidates. 
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Voters’ decisions are even more difficult now than 
they were 20 years ago, when the primaries were spread 
out over several months. Currently, the primaries occur 
in rapid succession due to the “‘front-loaded”’ campaign 
season, where states schedule primaries as early as pos- 
sible in order to gain more influence in the outcome. 
This results in fewer weeks of intense media coverage 
so voters make decisions with less opportunity to ac- 
quire and assimilate information about candidates. 
The 2004 Democratic contest fits this description 
closely. A large number of plausible but mostly un- 
known candidates were running, and yet the public’s 
choice was made early in the campaign season — and 
their choice was decisive (this overview is consistent 
with the more detailed descriptions in Abramson 
et al., 2006; Aldrich, 1980; Keeter and Zukin, 1983; 
Bartels, 1988; Mayer, 1999; Pomper, 2001). 

The complex of forces that serve as central ingredi- 
ents to the voters’ choices can be divided into two cat- 
egories: substantive political choices and horse-race 
characteristics. We conducted an experiment that al- 
lowed for an early test, in a realistic context, of the 
two categories—and of the trade-off voters make be- 
tween substance and the horse race. 


1.1. Is it Substance? 


The differences between candidates on many issues 
are relatively slight in primary campaigns. Some 
scholars use this fact, combined with low levels of infor- 
mation among voters, to argue that the quality of voter 
decision-making is poor (e.g. Keeter and Zukin, 1983). 
Others argue instead that what differentiates the candi- 
dates is not issue positions but what policy concern they 
emphasize. Aldrich and Alvarez (1994) show that in the 
1984 nomination contest, voters were more likely to 
support Mondale if they valued his emphasis on tradi- 
tional Democratic issues (economy, poverty, etc.), 
while they tended to favor Hart if they preferred his em- 
phasis on the “‘new”’ issues, such as the environment, 
even though voters saw the candidates as favoring the 
same proposals on these issues. The 1988 campaign 
also demonstrated differing issue emphases. Senator 
Bob Dole and then-Vice President George Bush both 
took standard Republican stances on budget deficits 
and taxes, but Dole emphasized the budget deficit and 
Bush emphasized taxes. 


1.2. Or is it the horse race? 


All scholars who study primary campaigns are aware 
of the importance of poll standings, or the “horse race,” 


and the influence those polls have on voters’ prefer- 
ences. Candidates and journalists are also aware of 
this. The original theories of primary nominations by 
Aldrich (1980) and by Bartels (1988) focus strongly 
on these campaign dynamics. Voters respond more pos- 
itively to candidates with “‘viability,’ the candidates 
who appear more likely to win the nomination. Those 
who lament the quality of decision-making in such 
campaigns (e.g., Keeter and Zukin, 1983) attribute 
much of the blame to the centrality of the horse race 
in primaries. 


1.3. Or is it both? 


Candidates have used “horse race’’ considerations 
as important parts of their campaign rationales long be- 
fore George H.W. Bush proclaimed in 1980 that Iowa 
had ‘“‘winnowed him in” and showed that he had mo- 
mentum, or “Big Mo.” Electability, the ability to win 
the general election, has always been an important 
claim made by candidates to party leaders in seeking 
their support. Nelson Rockefeller argued in both 1964 
and 1968 that while Republicans might not like him 
as much as other candidates, he was the electable Re- 
publican and he was certainly better than the Demo- 
cratic candidate. This is a very sensible, even rational, 
view. In particular, it may be perfectly logical to con- 
sider both the substantive claims of a candidate and 
his or her chances of winning. In rational choice terms, 
this would be equivalent to “strategic” or “‘sophisti- 
cated” voting. Stone et al. (1992) provide estimates 
that indicate an expected utility calculus of the sort un- 
derlying strategic voting fit better than a model based 
solely on preferences or solely on horse race consider- 
ations. Abramson et al. (1992) also argue for the pres- 
ence of strategic voting, using the 1988 NES data 
from the “Super Tuesday” study. There may be this 
kind of tradeoff for voters, especially in a crowded field; 
a voter must choose between candidates who emphasize 
what he thinks important or candidates who seem better 
poised to win. 


2. Experimental design 


We administered a survey to 200 undergraduate stu- 
dents in introductory political science classes.” Surveys 
contained experimental treatments that gave informa- 
tion about a candidate’s issue emphasis and/or electabil- 
ity. The survey was conducted on January 15, 16, and 


? The full data set and detailed information are available from the 
authors. 
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20, 2004. One hundred and fifty-nine students com- 
pleted it prior to the January 19th Iowa caucus. The re- 
maining 41 completed the survey the morning after the 
caucus.° The treatments were embedded in a larger 
questionnaire that included questions about partisan- 
ship, attention to politics, most important issues, and 
media coverage. The questionnaire also included feel- 
ing thermometers evaluating the candidates and a vote 
intention question. 

Students were randomly assigned a survey that gave 
specific information about Wesley Clark, Howard Dean, 
or John Edwards, or no candidate (the control group). 
The treatment included electability information, issue 
emphasis information, or both. We wanted to see how 
those considerations interacted with several different 
kinds of candidates. 

Nine candidates were running for the Democratic 
nomination at that time. We specifically chose three 
candidates so that we would have information about 
a well-known candidate (Dean), a candidate who re- 
cently entered the race but had a national reputation 
(Clark), and a candidate with very low name recogni- 
tion (Edwards). One week before we administered the 
survey, a Gallup poll found that Dean garnered 25% 
of Democrats’ support, Clark received 19%, and Ed- 
wards was preferred by just 6% of the sample. Research 
suggests that candidates about whom little is known are 
most affected by new information (e.g. Bartels, 1988). 
While Clark had a significant level of support due to 
name recognition, he had entered the race later than 
the other candidates so not as much was known about 
him politically. Very few people knew anything about 
Edwards at that point. 


2.1. Issue emphasis treatment 


This treatment said that “candidate x is paying the 
most attention to issue y.” For half of those receiving 
the treatment, the issue was the economy. For the other 
half, the issue was social security. There was also 
a group receiving neither statement. We designed the 
survey using poll data, which suggested that social 


3 Students who completed the survey on the 20th did not have sig- 
nificantly different responses than those who completed the survey on 
the 15th and 16th so it is likely that most did not encounter much me- 
dia coverage of the Iowa caucus before taking the survey. The only 
small difference between the two groups is that students who took 
the survey on the 20th had a somewhat higher opinion of John Ed- 
wards, which is likely because the professor had discussed his candi- 
dacy in the previous class. However, because regressions run with 
and without those 41 students return the same results, we have in- 
cluded them in the analyses presented here. 


security was a low salience issue and the economy 
was a high salience issue for young people. The central 
test was whether the treated issue figured more promi- 
nently in the evaluation of the candidates. 


2.2. Horse race treatment 


Subjects receiving this treatment had an electability 
statement either saying that “recent polls suggest that 
candidate x has a strong chance of defeating George 
W. Bush”’ or that “recent polls suggest that candidate 
x does not have much chance of defeating George W. 
Bush.” This formulation specifically addresses the can- 
didate’s chances in November, not the chances of win- 
ning the party’s nomination as previous studies have 
examined. This is particularly well suited to the 2004 
race, where electability was a central critique of candi- 
dates and the opposing candidate was already known. 
The central test was whether the information about 
standings in the polls made electability figure more 
prominently (and help or hurt, depending upon valence 
of the treatment) in candidate assessments. 


2.3. Combining treatments 


Some students received just an issue emphasis state- 
ment, some received just an electability statement, and 
some received both. This produces a 3 by 3 matrix (see 
Fig. 1). With [Positive Electability, Negative Electabil- 
ity, No statement] by [Social Security, Economy, No 
statement] there are nine surveys, randomly distributed. 
For people receiving neither issue emphasis nor elect- 
ability information, the treatment did not mention any 
candidate specifically; it only said that there were 
nine candidates running for the Democratic nomination 
and they were paying attention to a number of different 
issues. Thus with three candidates, there were a total of 
25 different treatments. (See Appendix A for complete 
treatment wordings.) 


3. Findings 


Of the 200 respondents, 113 identified as Democrats, 
46 identified as Republicans, and the rest identified as ei- 
ther independents or members of a third party. Most 
analyses look specifically at Democrats because those 
are the people who would vote in the Democratic pri- 
mary. However, Republicans and independents are 
sometimes included when our hypothesis would expect 
non-Democrats to respond similarly. Regarding elect- 
ability, we hypothesize that Democrats will respond 
positively to positive electability statements and 
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Treatments ELECTABILITY 


Social 
Security 


Candidate 
Electable 


Candidate 


Economy Electable 


Candidate 
Pos. electability only 


Negative electability only 


Candidate 
No mention of electability 


Candidate 
Not electable 


Candidate 
Not electable 


Candidate 
No mention of electability 


Control 
(General statement-no 
candidates mentioned) 


Candidate 


Fig. 1. Survey design. One of the three candidates (Clark, Dean, or Edwards) was randomly assigned to each survey manipulation. 


Republicans will respond similarly but in the opposite 
direction, so all respondents are included in that analysis. 

The dependent variable in the following analyses is 
a feeling thermometer score, a respondent’s rating of fa- 
vorability toward a candidate. 0 indicates strong dislike; 
50 indicates that the respondent neither likes nor dis- 
likes the candidate; and 100 indicates that the respon- 
dent strongly likes the candidate. Each respondent 
was asked to rate Clark, Dean, and Edwards. Each 
unit of analysis in the data set (n = 600) is one feeling 
thermometer score. When analyzing the data, one case 
is counted as having received a treatment of social secu- 
rity only if the respondent received a social security 
treatment and it was about the candidate referenced in 
the feeling thermometer score. If respondent A received 
a positive electability statement about Edwards, only 
the case that has Edwards’ feeling thermometer score 
is counted as receiving the electability treatment. The 
other two feeling thermometers reported by respondent 
A are counted as not treated, and thus serve as a control. 


4. Electability 


Research suggests that people vote strategically by 
considering a candidate’s chances of winning the party’s 
nomination for president. This experiment and the 2004 
Democratic primaries allowed us to consider and test 
the effects of electability, the candidate’s chances of win- 
ning the election in November, as opposed to viability, 
the candidate’s chances of receiving the nomination. 
Though these two are closely related, electability implies 
a different kind of strategic thinking. In 2004, the Repub- 
lican candidate for president was known with certainty, 
so people did not have to weigh a candidate’s chances 
of winning in November against a number of potential 
opponents from the other party. Because George W. 


Bush was widely expected to be a strong contender in 
November but not a certain victor, it is likely that Dem- 
ocratic primary voters would pay special attention to 
the candidate’s chances of winning the general election. 
If horse race considerations were ever the predominant 
factor in voting decisions, the 2004 primaries would be 
the obvious example. To test the effects of electability in- 
formation, we estimate the following equation:* 


Feeling Thermometer = 6, + 6,(Positive Treatment) 
+ 62(Negative Treatment) + e. 


Similar to previous studies, which have shown that vi- 
ability influences people’s assessments of a candidate, we 
found that a candidate’s electability does enter into 
voters’ decision-making. We investigated this by looking 
at the entire sample and by repeating the analysis using 
only Democratic identifiers (see Table 1). Republicans 
rate the Democratic candidates 20 points lower than do 
Democrats. Interestingly, positive electability impacts 
a feeling thermometer significantly, adding almost 7 
points to non-Republicans’ feeling thermometer scores 
for candidates. For Republicans, information that a candi- 
date is likely to beat George W. Bush decreases the can- 
didate’s feeling thermometer score by 3.5 points. 

While we are interested in electability’s effect on 
people generally, it is particularly important to investi- 
gate its effects on partisans. We hypothesize that nega- 
tive and positive electability should affect Democrats 
differently. At the time we conducted the survey, most 
people (including Democrats) felt that Bush’s chances 
of reelection were high,° so we would assume assess- 
ments of a Democratic candidate already incorporate 


4 This, like all regressions reported below, is estimated via OLS. 
> In a CBS News/New York Times poll conducted January 12—15, 
55% of people expected Bush to win the general election. 
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Table 1 
Treatment effects on candidate feeling thermometer scores 
Explanatory variables Electability Issue emphasis Full model 
Democrats All Democrats Democrats 

Positive Electability 9.3*** (3.8) 6.8** (3.3) 7.8* (4.2) 
Negative Electability —2.2 (3.9) —3.5 (3.4) —4.3 (4.3) 
Republican —20.8*** (2.6) 
Republican x Positive Electability —10.307 (7.2) 
Republican x Negative Electability 8.7 (6.3) 
Social Security Emphasis 8.0} (4.4) 7.07 (4.7) 
Economy Emphasis 0.67 (3.2) —1.0 (3.9) 
Social Security x Social Security —2.2 (11.3) 

is Respondent’s top issue 
Economy x Economy is 5.1 (6.55) 

Respondent’s top issue 
Constant 60.4 58.5 60.4 60.2 
N 298 539 298 298 
F 3.43 19.19 1.05 2.43 
p>F 0.034 0.000 0.383 0.048 


p< 0.01; **p < 0.05; *p < 0.10; tp < 0.15. Standard errors are in parentheses. 


some information about the potential outcome of the 
general election. Democrats will feel positively about 
most Democratic candidates, but information that in- 
creases the Democrats’ chances of winning the White 
House should affect partisans more than negative infor- 
mation because the negative was already incorporated 
into the assessment. This is, in fact, the case. Among 
Democrats, a positive statement about electability had 
a significant effect whereas negative statements did 
not. Positive electability information raised feeling 
thermometer scores by more than 9 points, significant 
at the p < 0.01 level. 


5. Substance 


To investigate our theory that issue emphasis affects 
voters’ perceptions of candidates, we analyzed the ef- 
fects of two issues, social security and the economy, 
on respondents’ assessments. There are two hypotheses. 
First, the mention of any issue could positively affect 
feeling thermometer scores. Second, a high salience is- 
sue could affect candidate assessments whereas a low 
salience issue would have no effect. 

When designing the survey, we chose social security 
and the economy as the two issues to emphasize as 
treatments because we believed they would be low sa- 
lience and high salience issues, respectively. While so- 
cial security is a traditional Democratic issue, we 
assumed that college-aged people would not be as con- 
cerned with it because it will not affect them directly for 
at least forty years. The data shows that our assumptions 
on these two issues were correct. Of the five issues 
about which pollsters most often asked in this period, 


the economy, terrorism and homeland security, health 
care, education, and social security, almost half the re- 
spondents ranked the economy as their most important 
issue.° In contrast, 85% of respondents ranked social se- 
curity as either the fourth or fifth most important issue. 
Only 11 of the 200 respondents placed social security as 
their first or second most important issue. 

In addition to testing whether any mention of an is- 
sue affected feeling thermometer scores or if only 
a mention of a high salience issue affected the scores, 
we also test whether a person who lists an issue as 
most important is more affected by a mention of that is- 
sue than someone who does not. That is, we ask if it is 
the case that a person who mentions the economy as the 
most important issue is more affected by the economy 
treatment. We investigate these effects by estimating 
the following equation: 


Feeling Thermometer 
= Bo + 8; (Social Security Treatment) 
+6>(Economy Treatment) 


+£63(Social Security x Social Security is top concern) 


+64(Economy x Economy is top concern) + e 


We hypothesized and then found that Republicans 
would assess a candidate differently based on his chan- 
ces of winning the general election relative to George 


© The question on the survey is: “The following is a list of issues 
that many people feel are important to them in deciding who they 
would like the Democratic candidate for president to be in November 
of next year. Please indicate the importance of these issues to you, 
where | indicates that it is the most important and 5 indicates that 
it is the least important to you.” 
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W. Bush’s chances. However, issue emphasis should 
have no consistent effect on Republicans. That pattern 
is found in the data, though the analysis here only shows 
the regression for Democrats (see Table 1). 

Democrats who received the social security treatment 
rated the candidates concerned about social security 8 
points higher (significant at p < 0.10) but the economy 
treatment had no effect. This finding about the economy 
is unexpected. It might suggest that partisans are com- 
mitted to traditional partisan issues, as Aldrich and 
Alvarez (1994) found. It is also consistent with the hy- 
pothesis that the treatment might have directly increased 
the salience of the issue involved. Social security was 
a low salience issue to most respondents, and therefore 
information about a candidate emphasizing it might 
have made that issue more salient in the positive context 
for the candidate under consideration. In contrast, the 
economy was already highly salient to most respondents 
and thus the treatment could not increase its already high 
salience. 

Included in this analysis was an interaction between 
issue emphasis treatments and the respondent’s ranking 
of the issue. This tested whether people who ranked the 
economy first and then were given information that the 
candidate was emphasizing the economy rated the can- 
didate differently. These interaction terms were not sig- 
nificant. It is likely because there is not much variation 
in terms of rankings; most people ranked the economy 
as one of their top issues and social security as their 
least important issues. While there may be an effect, 
it is not noticeable here. 


6. Political sophistication 


Previous work suggests that uninformed voters re- 
spond more to new information than do informed voters. 
We included ten factual questions to assess respondents’ 
levels of knowledge as well as some questions regarding 
their level of interest in politics and elections (see Table 
3 for question wordings). Despite the fact that all re- 
spondents were enrolled in political science classes, 
the levels of political knowledge varied significantly 
on questions about the American political system and 
about people serving in the government (see Table 2). 

Based on the extant literature, we hypothesized that 
the ten knowledge and two interest questions form one 
dimension. A confirmatory factor analysis using maxi- 
mum likelihood factor estimation showed that this 
was, in fact, the case.’ We split our sample into two 


7 The one factor solution had a X? = 1119.29, p < 0.000, with 
aXr= 447.47, p < 0.000 that there was not more than one factor. 


Table 2 

Scores on political knowledge questions 

No. correct Frequency Percent Cumulative 
0 2 1.03 1.03 
1 10 5.13 6.15 
2 6 3.08 9.23 
3 20 10.26 19.49 
4 18 9.23 28.72 
5 18 9.23 37.95 
6 32 16.41 54.36 
7 36 18.46 72.82 
8 30 15.38 88.21 
9 14 7.18 95.38 
10 9 4.62 100 
Total 195 100 100 


groups using this measure of political sophistication: 
above and below the median (see Table 3 for the items 
and factor loadings). 

We investigate the effects of our treatments control- 
ling for political sophistication by estimating the fol- 
lowing equations: 

Feeling Thermometer 

= Bo + 8; (Positive Treatment) 
+6>(Negative Treatment) 
+63(Low Political Sophistication) 


+£6,4(Positive x Low Sophistication) 


+65 (Negative x Low Sophistication) + e 


Feeling Thermometer 
= By + 6, (Social Security Treatment) 
+6>(Economy Treatment) 
+83(Low Political Sophistication) 
Ba( 
Bs( 


Social Security x Low Sophistication) 


Economy x Low Sophistication) + e 


Table 4 reveals some particularly interesting find- 
ings. Electability affects people regardless of the level 
of political sophistication (see Model One). Controlling 
for political sophistication, Democrats rate candidates 
more than 9 points higher on the feeling thermometer 
scale when given positive electability information. It 
appears that voters consistently think strategically in 
terms of electability. 

Political sophistication does alter the effects of issue 
emphases (see Model Two). As in the previous analysis 
of issue emphasis, social security did have a significant 
effect on feeling thermometer scores. However, respon- 
dents with low political sophistication were affected 
quite differently by both the social security treatment 
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Table 3 
Political sophistication 


Items included in political sophistication measure 


Political interest 

e How much attention do you pay to politics generally? 

e How much attention have you paid to the current Democratic 
presidential primary campaign? 


Civics knowledge 

e Which political party currently has control of the US House 
of Representatives? 

e Which party favors strong government? 

e How many votes does it take to override a presidential veto 
in the Senate? 

e How many years is a US Senate term?* 

e Which branch of the US government declares war?" 


Current members of the US government—open ended® 
e What office does David Souter hold? 

e What office does Donald Rumsfeld hold? 

e What office does Tom Ridge hold? 

e What office does Alan Greenspan hold? 

e What office does Tommy Thompson hold? 


Factor loadings 


Variable Factor | Uniqueness 
Attention to Politics Generally —0.058297 0.66017 
Attention to Primaries —0.056867 0.67664 
Control of US House 0.21686 0.95297 
Party Favors Strong Govt 0.32941 0.89149 
Veto Override in Senate 0.43119 0.81407 
Length of Senate Term 0.41813 0.82517 
Power to Declare War 0.50338 0.74661 
David Souter 0.43567 0.81019 
Donald Rumsfeld 0.65264 0.57403 
Tom Ridge 0.74888 0.43913 
Alan Greenspan 0.47830 0.77123 
Tommy Thompson 0.35627 0.87307 


* No answer choices given. 

> Because we were testing the level of political knowledge and 
awareness, responses that ‘“Tom Ridge was former governor of Penn- 
sylvania” and “Alan Greenspan sets interest rates’? were marked as 
correct, as both suggest significant knowledge. 


and by the economy treatment. Less politically sophis- 
ticated people behaved as we would expect voters to be- 
have: the issues with which they are most concerned are 
most influential in candidate assessments. A Democrat 
with lesser interest in politics rates a candidate who em- 
phasizes the economy a full 15 points higher than a can- 
didate who does not. Another important finding in this 
table is that people with lower political sophistication 
begin with an average feeling thermometer score of 
57.4, more than 5 points lower than Democrats with 
a sophistication score above the median, and that differ- 
ence is statistically significant. 

For both Republicans and Democrats, lower levels of 
political sophistication tended to moderate feelings 


toward a candidate (see Table 5). The differences are 
considerable. A Republican rates candidates more than 
8 points lower if she is highly politically sophisticated; 
a Democrat rates a candidate almost 6 points higher if 
she is highly politically sophisticated. This is likely be- 
cause people who are less politically sophisticated are 
likely to be less intensely partisan, such that partisanship 
plays a lesser role in candidate assessments. 

In most of the previous analyses, we considered 
Democrats separately because looking at the sample 
as a whole hid treatment effects due to the variation be- 
tween Democrats and non-Democrats. Republicans re- 
act to electability in the opposite direction and are not 
affected by issue emphasis treatments, so analyses in- 
cluding both Republicans and Democrats suggest that 
there is no consistent relationship between variables. 
However, based partly on the findings of more moderate 
feelings towards candidates among people with lower 
levels of political sophistication, we hypothesize that 
the clear differences between reactions of Democrats 
and Republicans found in early analyses will not be as 
evident when looking solely at respondents below the 
median of the political sophistication measure. To test 
this, we estimate the following equation on evaluations 
by less politically sophisticated respondents: 


Feeling Thermometer 
= By) + 8) (Positive Treatment) 
+6>(Negative Treatment) 


83(Social Security Treatment) ) 


+64(Economy Treatment) 
+ @;(Republican) + e 


Among less politically sophisticated respondents, it 
appears that both Democrats and non-Democrats are af- 
fected similarly (see Table 4, Model 3). Put another 
way, respondents with lower levels of political sophisti- 
cation react the same way to the same stimuli, whereas 
more politically sophisticated partisans react in oppo- 
site ways. Information about issue emphasis raised feel- 
ing thermometer scores in this half of the sample. Those 
people receiving the economy treatment rated candi- 
dates almost 7 points higher than did those who did 
not receive it. Interestingly, mentioning social security, 
a low-salience issue, increased feeling thermometer 
scores by 6.3 points, though it is only marginally statis- 
tically significant (p = 0.11). Electability information 
does not appear to have an effect in this analysis. Parti- 
sanship matters in that candidates are assessed differ- 
ently before the treatment. 
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Table 4 


Political sophistication and treatment effects on candidate feeling thermometer scores 


Explanatory variables 


Democrats only 


Model 3: Only respondents with 
low political sophistication 


Model 1: Model 2: Issue 

Electability emphasis 
Positive Electability 9.6* (5.34) 4.0 (3.9) 
Negative Electability —4.5 (5.3) —3.4 (3.9) 
Social Security Emphasis 10.7* (5.6) 6.37 (4.0) 
Economy Emphasis —6.3 (4.6) 6.9* (4.0) 
Republican —13.1*** (2.9) 
Low Political Sophistication —5.3* (2.8) —6.0 (4.6) 
Low Political Sophistication x Positive Electability 0.03 (7.52) 
Low Political Sophistication x Negative Electability 5.2 (7.7) 
Low Political Sophistication x Social Security Emphasis —6.0 (8.2) 
Low Political Sophistication x Economy Emphasis 15.0** (7.1) 
Constant 62.7 63.2 55.7 
N 298 298 244 
F 2.22 2.53 6.26 
p>F 0.052 0.029 0.000 


** < 0.01; **p < 0.05; *p < 0.10; tp < 0.15. Standard errors are in parentheses. 


Generally, voting models find that people with lower 
levels of political sophistication do not vote strategi- 
cally. Our findings are consistent with that view. We 
find, however, that their evaluations were affected sig- 
nificantly when receiving information about issues im- 
portant to them. 


7. Candidate effects 


When this experiment was conducted, Howard Dean 
was the frontrunner for the Democratic nomination. He 
had the highest levels of support among Democrats. His 
“electability” was widely discussed and exit polls later 
showed that people who were most concerned with 
electability did not vote for Dean. Dean was also 
painted as the most liberal of the field of candidates. 
For these reasons, we would expect there to be a differ- 
ence between Dean and the other candidates. That is, in 
fact, the case (see Table 6). 

Democrats felt very strongly about Dean, whereas 
feelings for Edwards were only somewhat positive. 
While it is not entirely clear why Edwards’ numbers 
were lower (significantly different from Clark at 
p < 0.10 and from Dean at p < 0.01), it may be that 


Table 5 
Differences between partisans with different levels of political 
sophistication 


he was not as well known (as polls showed) or that he 
had positioned himself as a more moderate candidate. 

As we might expect, Republicans strongly disliked 
Dean. This was a general concern about Dean’s candi- 
dacy: he would not be able to attract independent or 
lean-Republican voters. Still, the extent to which Re- 
publicans disliked Dean is surprising. 


8. It’s both 


Voters do not know much about candidates in pri- 
mary elections, but our experiment adds to the body 
of evidence suggesting that voters use both issue em- 
phasis and electability to assess candidates. This sug- 
gests that people do vote strategically. 

Looking at Democrats only, electability as well as 
social security had an effect on candidate assessments 
and the economy had an effect on Democrats with 
low political sophistication (see Table 7). Electability 
has a substantial effect on feeling thermometer scores, 
raising a candidate’s feeling thermometer score by al- 
most 7 points. Put another way, positive electability 
information changes the preference orderings of can- 
didates even controlling for political sophistication. 
John Edwards, whose average feeling thermometer 


Low political High political Difference Significance 
sophistication sophistication 


Democrats 58.8 63.2 4.5 0.06 
Republicans 43.6 35,3 —8.3 0.06 


Table 6 
Candidate effects 

Democrats Republicans 
Howard Dean 65.5 28.9 
Wesley Clark 61.4 42.3 
John Edwards 56.7 43.6 
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Table 7 
Strategic considerations by democratic voters 
Coefficient Std. Err. ¢ P 
Positive Electability 6.8 4.3 1.61 0.109 
Negative Electability —4.11 4.3 —0.95 0.342 
Social Security Emphasis 9.00 6.1 1.46 0.144 
Economy Emphasis —6.6 4.8 —1.38 0.168 
Low Political Sophistication —6.1 2.7 —2.24 0.026 
Low Political Sophistication x —3.4 8.2 —0.41 0.681 
Social Security Emphasis 
Low Political Sophistication x 13.3 7A 1.86 0.064 
Economy Emphasis 
Constant 63.1 1.9 33.56 0.000 
N 298 
F 2.51 
p>F 0.016 


score was 56.7, would be more preferred than Wesley 
Clark on this measure if Democrats perceived his 
chances of beating George W. Bush to be high. Wes- 
ley Clark would be the preferred candidate, ahead of 
Howard Dean, if he were viewed as electable. Issues 
also affected feeling thermometer scores. Social secu- 
rity, a traditional Democratic issue but a low salience 
issue among this population, also had an effect on 
candidate evaluations among all Democrats. In addi- 
tion, the economy treatment significantly raised the 
feeling thermometer scores of candidates among 
Democrats with lower political sophistication; they 
rated a candidate 13 points higher if he emphasized 
the economy. Thus, even under circumstances espe- 
cially favorable to the reliance on electability as 
a choice criterion, the public does not respond solely 
to the horse race. Bumper stickers and buttons pro- 
claimed “ABB” (Anybody but Bush), but this exper- 
iment shows that people also weighed the issue 
emphases of candidates when making their decisions. 

Earlier studies focused primarily on viability. 
Abramson et al. (1992), for instance, did so and found 
that the survey responses about the relative viability 
of Democratic candidates in 1988 did not affect candi- 
date thermometer evaluations. Instead, viability entered 
directly into vote choice, interactively with thermome- 
ter scores. Thus, viability acted as the “‘P”’ term in the 
calculus of voting. We found that electability did have 
a significant effect on thermometer scores of candidates 
for one’s own party’s nomination. These results suggest 
at least the possibility that the public may be able to 
make a sharp discrimination between electability and 
viability. Viability appears to enter consideration as 
a moderating influence on already established prefer- 
ences. Our results suggest that electability enters con- 
sideration as a basis for forming preferences over 


candidates in the first place. Whether there are such 
stark differences in two seemingly related concepts re- 
quires further testing. The results in our experiment do 
mean, however, that electability’s effects are absorbed 
through preference formation and thereby have already 
used up some of its explanatory power in strategic vot- 
ing. Still, we find some limited evidence of strategic 
voting. In particular, of our approximately one hundred 
Democrats with voting choices among the three candi- 
dates considered here, about 5 percent reported that they 
would vote for a candidate different from their most 
highly evaluated candidate—and they “‘defected”’ consis- 
tent with the electability information they received. They 
reported that they would vote for the more electable 
rather than the more highly preferred alternative. 

Levels of political sophistication affect which issues 
are more influential. People with higher levels of knowl- 
edge and interest had both stronger opinions and cared 
about traditional partisan issues. In contrast, those peo- 
ple with lower levels had more moderate assessments of 
candidates and were affected by issues that were more 
highly salient for them. 

This experiment was conducted in a realistic context 
and in a low-information environment. Respondents 
were aware that primary season was approaching so 
the treatments were plausible statements. However, be- 
cause the survey was conducted before the primaries 
began, respondents did not have so much information 
about candidates that our experimental results were 
overwhelmed by real election information. 

There are several limitations to this survey. Because 
the number of respondents is not very large, our results 
are not as certain as we would have liked. While college 
students are not particularly representative because they 
are generally more educated and politically aware but 
less experienced, the fact that our treatments affected 
them at all lends credence to our findings; treatment ef- 
fects likely would have been higher among people with 
less political sophistication than college students. 

After each presidential election, a chorus of people 
argues that the presidential primary system is flawed. 
Some people say that voters are too easily swayed by 
poll standings or that voters do not have the information 
to make solid choices, both of which result in lesser 
quality candidates. We are not making the argument 
that the current presidential primary system is the right 
one or that it should not be changed. We are making 
the argument that primary voters do not randomly sup- 
port candidates; they make decisions strategically and 
rationally using information about a candidate’s chances 
as well as considering the issue on which the candidate 
focuses. 
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Appendix A. Treatments 
A.l. Candidates 


In the treatments, each candidate is briefly 
introduced: 


Howard Dean, former governor of Vermont 
Wesley Clark, retired army general 
John Edwards, senator from North Carolina 


A.2. Introductory statement for all treatments 
(except control) 


is running for the Democratic nomination. 
He has been campaigning across the country. He has 
participated in a number of debates with the other Dem- 
ocratic candidates. 

Issue statement (mentioned before electability in 
appropriate conditions): Some political observers think 
that is paying the most attention to the impor- 
tant issue of [protecting social security OR reviving 
the economy], whereas the other candidates are focusing 
on different issues. 

Electability statement (mentioned after issue state- 
ment in appropriate conditions): Recent polls suggest 
that [has a strong chance OR does not have 
much chance] of defeating the Republican candidate, 
President George W. Bush, in the presidential election 
in November 2004. 


A.3. Example: Manipulation for economy/positive 
viability (Howard Dean) 


Howard Dean, former governor of Vermont, is run- 
ning for the Democratic nomination. He has been cam- 
paigning across the country. He has participated in 


a number of debates with the other Democratic candi- 
dates. Some political observers think that Dean is pay- 
ing the most attention to the important issue of reviving 
the economy, whereas the other candidates are focusing 
on different issues. Recent polls suggest that Dean has 
a strong chance of defeating the Republican candidate, 
President George W. Bush, in the presidential election 
in November 2004. 


A.4. Control wording 


Nine candidates are already running for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for president. They are traveling 
across the country and have participated in a number 
of debates. They are focusing on many of the important 
issues facing the country like the economy, terrorism, 
health care, social security, foreign policy, agricultural 
issues, and the environment. 
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